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PREFACE 


This issue of International Conciliation gives expression to the 
convictions and aspirations of the new Germany as they are under- 
stood and interpreted by Dr. Ernst Jackh, a leading figure among 
German Liberals before the War, member of the German delegations 
to Versailles and Genoa, and associated with Dr. Stresemann at 
Locarno as well as at Geneva when Germany was received into the 
League of Nations. Dr. Jackh was a leader among those who organ- 
ized the German Institute of Politics (Deutsche Hochschule fiir 
Politik) at Berlin, which is an institute of university rank in Germany 
that already exercises large influence. 

The following document is a chapter of his book also entitled, 
The New Germany, which appeared in the summer of 1927, and is 
reprinted by permission of the Oxford University Press. A bibliog- 
raphy, in English, German, and French, of material on Germany 
published since 1918 will be found at the end of this document. 


NicHOLAs MurrAy BUTLER 
New York, January 31, 1928. 
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THE NEW GERMANY! 
By 
Dr. Ernst JACKH 
of the 
Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin 


It is our conviction that the road travelled by Germany is histor- 
ically clear, and in a certain sense was a line of law, of necessity; also 
that the new Germany is the embodiment and the symbol not only 
of a German destiny of her own, but also of a joint European destiny. 
We know today that the road which led to Versailles and to Weimar 
was not merely the consequence of a military defeat, but that, to- 
gether with other causes, this military defeat is also the outcome of 
political incompleteness, of spiritual isolation, of a political 
anachronism. 

1848 marks the first turning in the road: away from a people’s 
State with a German Emperor, elected by the will of the people. 

1862-6 marks the second turning in the road: away from a united 
German State. 

1871 creates a lesser Germany in the form of a larger Prussia, 
whose King wants to remain Emperor by the grace of God, whose 
Prussian Diet—undemocratic, unliberal, unsocial—has more influ- 
ence in the Reich than the Reichstag. 

This road was historically necessary, so long as it was the road of 
superior forces; it became unhistorical and dangerous as soon as it 
ignored the social remodelling of Germany and extended into the 
twentieth century, thus isolating Germany. 

It is probable that an Emperor like Emperor Frederick between 
William I and William II—would have had not only the discernment, 

1 Chapter III from The New Germany, by Dr. Ernst Jackh; reprinted by permission of 
the Oxford University Press. 

2 Compare what Crown Prince Frederick noted in his diary after the Franco-German 
War, 1870-1: ‘At the moment it would seem as though we were neither loved nor re- 
spected, but simply feared. Other nations regard us as capable of every wickedness. 
Mistrust of us is increasing more and more. This is not simply the result of this war, 
it is first and foremost the result of the theory of blood and iron, discovered by Bismarck, 
constantly paraded in recent years. What a to us is all this power and victorious 


glory and clamour if hatred and mistrust confront us everywhere on our path? Bismarck 
has made us great and powerful, but he is robbing us of our friends, of the sympathies of 
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but the determination, for democratic reform. The programme 
of Crown Prince Frederick (1867 and 1870) was the establishment 
of the democratic constitution of the Liberal Parliament of Frankfort, 
1848: to bring about the union of Germany, to merge Prussia in 
Germany, to change the federal States into a real Reich, a common- 
wealth of one State under the Hohenzollerns, to mediatize’ all other 
kings and princes, depriving them of their sovereignty, allowing 
them titles but no power, to establish ministries of the Reich, 
responsible to the Reichstag—in a word, the parliamentary system, 
proposed by the National Assembly of Frankfort 1848 as a demo- 
cratic monarchy, and achieved by the National Assembly of Weimar 
1919 as a democratic republic. 

But Frederick’s days were numbered, and with him the entire 
generation of German Liberalism dropped out of the rynning. He 
is the ninety-eight days’ Emperor of 1888, the one who coined the 
saying about Bismarck’s constitution: “artificial chaos.’’ He was 
a personality full of sympathy for the constitution of the country of 
his English consort. 

But the old Germany remained a Germany of two nations: one, 
the rising generation of the laboring classes, inimically disposed 
towards the State and declining to have anything to do with it, 
called by the Emperor William II ‘‘a traitorous rabble”’ or “fellows 
without fatherland ”’; the other, the liberal-minded bourgeoisie, whose 
attitude towards the State was that of indifference, lacking all sense 
of cooperation, of responsibility, the undiscriminating Untertan‘ 
(subject or citizen), saturated with national successes, prosperous, 
and living in an atmosphere of vacuous adoration of a State based 
upon might. 

But it was a wrong track from the national as well as the inter- 
national point of view: the ideology of Might was the wrong trail 
for the whole of Europe and the whole world as well. This “ Real- 
politik,”’ this ‘‘realistic policy,” led to that mechanism of alliances 
and armaments, to that complicated machinery of suspicion and 
the world, and of our own conscience. I still stand firmly today by the opinion that 
Germany could make moral conquests and become united, free, and powerful, without 
blood and iron, with the sole help of her own good right. How difficult will it be to fight 
against the blind worship of crude force and material success and to raise men’s spirits 
again to direct their ambition and energies towards beautiful and wholesome ends!” 

* This expression refers to the system under which the sovereign princes (kings, grand 


dukes, etc.) had an immediate relationship with the Emperor, a relic of medieval feudalism 


and of the Holy Roman Empire, peculiar to Germany. ’ 
* Titie of a topical novel by Heinrich Mann, describing this type of German citizen 


at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
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competition, the strain and overstrain of which burst and exploded 
in nationalism and imperialism, and finally in world war. I may in 
this connection remind you of the judgments of President Wilson 
and Coolidge, already quoted.* (Lord Grey too has stated that “the 
root cause of the World War was the division of Europe into groups 
of Powers with competing armaments. ’’) 

The new Germany of today knows the historical inevitableness of 
this development. The new Germany believes that she is able to 
understand the true inward meaning of the old paths. We now 
believe and know that the World War was only a part, only one form 
of expression of a world-wide upheaval, which we are able to com- 
prehend cosmically. During the last few decades, in every sphere of 
life we see a revolution of the mind, seeking and finding a new form 
of expression, of rhythm. We see it in literature and art, painting 
and music; in natural science, Einstein’s relativity; in psychology, 
Freud’s psychoanalysis; in philosophy, Count Keyserling’s uni- 
versalism; in religion, the cosmic interdependence. The fashioning 
of social, economic, national, and political affairs plays its own special 
part in this new spiritual readjustment. For us the World War is 
also an outward expression of this inward upheaval, albeit the most 
drastic, the most cruel expression, but precisely for this reason 
palpable and salutary. For my own part, I am convinced that the 
period around and about the World War represents a tremendous 
break in the ordinary course of the history of mankind, a meta- 
morphosis such as has occurred only once before, namely, in the 
break between the ancient times and Christianity. There can there- 
fore be no such thing as going back for this new Germany, no repair- 
ing, no restoration, no re-establishment, no re-constitution, either of 
the old Germany of or the old world. That was and is for us a sort 
of antediluvian period. We know what the saying means: “Let 
the dead bury their dead.’’ We want the watchword to be what 
Goethe expressed: ‘‘ Die and rise again!”’ 

For us there is one thing and one only: a new birth, a new rhythm, 
a creative order not only of a new Germany, but also of a new world. 
We desire that Abraham Lincoln’s words shall be fulfilled, that we 
will highly resolve that the dead shall not have died in vain! 

5 Finally, President Wilson admitted too (on the 16th of October, 1916) “that no one 
single outstanding fact caused the war, that really the graver blame rested upon the whole 
European system, a concatenation of alliances and treaties, a complicated network of 
intrigue and espionage which unerringly caught the entire family of nations in its meshes, 
so that an explanation for the war is not such an easy matter, its roots extending deep down 


into the dark recesses of history.’ President Coolidge, too, has expressed himself much 
to the same effect. (Page 21 of Dr. Ernst Jackh’s book The New Germany.) 
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When the new Germany thinks and speaks in this manner it is 
not in an attitude or spirit of presumption, but it is the expression of 
a special decree of fate which has struck no other nation so hard, so 
deeply, so overwhelmingly as Germany. No other nation shares the 
same geographical fate as Germany—planted in the very heart of 
Europe without any natural and secure frontiers. Only on German 
soil could the scenes be laid of a thirty years’ war in which all nations 
of Europe were involved. No other nation has been so cast down 
from the dazzling heights of enthroned and envied glory into the 
dark depths of Daniel’s pit. This new Germany understands and 
interprets the meaning of Daniel’s words, ‘“‘Weighed, weighed and 
found wanting,’’ as imposing on her a duty to herself, as well as to 
Europe and the world.* We perceive the obligation to pursue the 
stony way, to engage in exemplary experience, in educational experi- 
ment, to be a kind of laboratory of new ideas. We are determined 
to pursue this road with eyes open, with true vision, and with confi- 
dent courage: ‘A new day beckons us to new shores!”’ 

What shall be the roads? What shall be the goals? Who shall be 
the guides? 

The German people today are convinced that a policy of ideas is 
more beneficial and of stronger endurance than a policy of might. 
Napoleon at Elba, looking back at his life and former policy, arrived 
at the same conclusion, and said: “Ideas have conquered me’’; 
Emerson expressed the same conviction when he said: ‘They only 
who build on ideas, build for eternity.”’ 

What idea? The idea of Right. What is Right? Formerly it 
was said: Might is Right, or Might goes before Right, or Need 
abolishes Right. At one time this was also the code of relationship 
and intercourse between individuals, until community of interests 
established a Right, a Law applicable to all. The violation of 
this law excludes the individual from the privileges inherent in that 
Right, that Law, making him an outlaw. Development of Right 
in the relation and intercourse between the nations will have to 
pursue a similar course. Colonel House says in a letter to President 

*A few weeks after these lectures a new book by Count Keyserling was published by 
the Reich-Verlag in Darmstadt: Die neuentstehende Welt. I am glad to find in this book 
the philosophic justification of my political conviction and experience. Count Keyserling 
demonstrates that we are standing at the gates of a European feeling of community of 
interests and purposes of a universal age, of an cecumenical culture, and explains that 
universalism and nationalism at one and the same time represent the polar tension in the 
new rhythm. Europe today is playing the same historic part as Palestine played in the 


Roman world-empire; here all the vital problems of mankind are crowded together; here 
and here only the new spirit can develop into and make itself felt as an historical force. 
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Wilson: ‘‘ Nations in the future must be governed by the same high 
code of honor that we demand of individuals.” And Gladstone 
expressed the hope and the necessity: “The greatest triumph of 
our time, a triumph in a region loftier than that of electricity or 
steam, will be the enthronement of this idea of Public Right as the 
governing idea of European policy; as the common and precious 
inheritance of all lands, but superior to the passing opinion of any.” 

It is in the nature of things and of human beings that the weaker 
is the first to appeal to Right against Might, against superior power, 
against abuse of power. Germany is powerless, disarmed, defence- 
less, and possesses only one weapon: Right, the right of treaties 
and of obligations, the right as an idea and as an ideal, the right 
as might. Out of realism, out of egoism, as well as out of idealism 
and humanism, this Germany emerges into the policy of right. In 
France, Briand expressed a similar realism by saying: “France 
needs Locarno, because it will be impossible for France to try the 
feat of 1914 a second time.” In France, also, idealistic forces are 
mixed with realistic calculation, conjuncture with conviction. Both 
unite in the one stream: Right, the Policy of Right, the Might of 
Right. 

In this, Germany has recourse to the ideals of the best period of 
her existence as a nation. She can appeal to her own organic de- 
velopment, she need not borrow from a different organism. 

When Mr. H. G. Wells was in Germany some years ago, he sum- 
marized his impressions by saying: ‘‘The German people had been 
united by the imperialistic idea; this idea was destroyed by the 
result of the war; now the German people are wandering about 
like a flock of sheep upon the hillside, searching for a new goal. 
The German people must find a connection with former history, 
and a new constructive idea from their own development.” 

This historical connection and these constructive ideas have 
been found. The connection is that of the old Germanic constitu- 
tion, which was democratic, and of old imperial times, when for 
centuries German Emperors were elected by the people, as well as 
the time of the countless proud and powerful Free Cities, which 
had republican constitutions of their own. (I repeat, the Hohen- 
zollern Empire lasted only for forty-eight years, less than two gen- 
erations.) These ideas are the ideals of the time before and after 
1848, when German emigration to America was so strong because of 
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democratic convictions, of the time when Germans like Carl Schurz 
fled to America and became outstanding leaders in that democracy. 
The new Germany is finding the spiritual connection with that old 
Germany, with the ideals of that great Parliament of 1848 in St. 
Paul’s Church in Frankfort, which united the liberal intelligentsia 
of Germany under the black, red, and gold banner of “ Unity and 
Right and Liberty.” 

St. Paul’s Church is a living force and is becoming more so every 
day. Since the time when we, together with Ebert, the President 
of the Reich, went in solemn procession to St. Paul’s Church in 
March, 1923, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Parliament of Frankfort, and since a periodical publication 
entitled “St. Paul’s Church”’ has been working to show the Ger- 
man people the connection between ‘ Weimar” and “ Frankfort,”’ 
ever since then it is becoming more and more clear to the German 
people that 1848 was not a ‘‘ Year of Madness,” as we were taught 
at school at one time, nor was it a ‘‘ Parliament of Professors and 
Ideologists’’ as it was derisively called at a time when the “Idea”’ 
meant nothing, and ‘Might’’ appeared to be everything. The 
German people have found out that there those German minds were 
united who prophetically and politically saw the new Germany 
ahead, and wanted, not only the State of the German people, the 
greater Germany, in ‘‘ Unity and Right and Liberty,’’ but also the 
disarmed peace of Europe, a Conference of the Nations and even 
a League of Nations. There is good historic sense in the fact that 
the first President of the German Republic, Ebert, will now have 
a monument to his memory close to St. Paul’s Church in Frankfort. 

Listen to what Carl Vogt (1848) declared there: ‘I believe that 
the ultimate goal of our policy and the greatest problem which we 
can solve will be the establishment of a disarmed peace in Europe, 
and I would welcome with joy a newly arisen Germany, able to step 
forth from the tomb with the palm of peace, and pressing this palm 
into the hands of every nation on the Continent, of every nation 
in Europe. . . . I believe . . . that the time has ar- 
rived for the two great nations which constitute the heart of Europe, 
the French and the Germans, to prepare the way for an alliance such 
as is meet and right, and united to march onward to meet freedom.” 

Or to what Arnold Ruge (1848) said: ‘I beg to move, that inas- 
much as armed peace by its standing armies has imposed an in- 
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tolerable burden upon the nations of Europe, and is endangering 
the liberty of the citizen, we recognize the necessity for convening 
a conference of the nations, having for its object the general dis- 
armament of Europe. . . . The congressional system will 
only become real and true when those constituting the congresses 
are elected members of the same by the people: Only congresses 
of the nations are true congresses; congresses of diplomats are false 
congresses. . . . I propose that the thinking German nation 
should take the initiative in the great idea of general disarmament, 
and in enjoining this idea on the other nations. . . . In every 
phase of our entire development, even during the period recently 
passed through, we have shown that we are adverse to militarism; 
all our revolts were revolts against the military, much more than 
against the power of the Government and of the monarchy. They 
were revolts against the military and against the “Junkers,” the 
landed aristocrats in the Army. They indicate the German spirit 
that we demand Liberty of the Subject, and not mili- 
tarism. . . . That the Army should be kept under the careful 
control of the civil power, and should be governed by the civil 
power absolutely is the fundamental principle of the American 
constitution which, introduced by Washington, has been adopted 
in all constitutions of the federated States, and is a maxim which 
most certainly must be included in the German constitution, among 
the maxims governing the attitude of the public, and must certainly 
also become a maxim of European international law. For we must 
abolish armed peace, the maintenance of which is an impossibility 
not only because an armed peace is essentially an impossibility, 
but because it is a relic of barbarism, an absolutely mistaken method 
against all order of freedom, against the new order of things, against 
the democratic and republican order which we wish to establish. . . .”’ 
And lastly, listen to what Hermann von Beckerath (1848) had to 
say: “I agree with the view that these principles will permeate 
the life of the nations more and more, that they will purify and 
ennoble the conscience of nationalities, and that ultimately they 
will lead up to a higher state of human perfection—I should like to 
call it a general League of Nations.” 
The Germans of ’48 had precisely the same ideas as a Welshman 
of ’48, namely Henry Richard. It was most impressive for us 
Germans when we were in London and Aberystwyth this summer 
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(1926) for the conference of the World Federation of the Unions 
for a League of Nations, and heard of this connection on an excur- 
sion to Tregaron. The only difference is that the Germans of '48 
obtained no political influence, whereas the Welshman did. Henry 
Richard was also active in Germany (after the first peace con- 
gress at Brussels in 1848 and after the Paris Congress of 1849), 
preparing the way for the Frankfort Congress of 1850. He was 
the founder of international peace congresses and the parliamentary 
advocate of international arbitration. He faced the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the Great Powers in Paris after the Crimean War in 1856, 
and in Berlin after the Russo-Turkish War in 1878. He was a good 
Welshman, always “the member for Wales,” as Gladstone called 
him, and a good European. 

At a later date in Germany Nietzsche—after Goethe the best 
European of the German nation—picked up the same thread of 
ideas. Nietzsche, who out of Germany is so often incorrectly 
quoted and misunderstood as the panegyrist of war, is in reality 
the panegyrist of the battle of the minds and a political pacifist. 
He actually demands ‘that a nation distinguished in war and vic- 
tory, in supreme perfection of military order and intelligence, and 
accustomed to make the greatest sacrifices for all these, should 
voluntarily exclaim: ‘Let us break our swords asunder!’ and that 
it should utterly destroy its military organization down to the very 
last foundation stone.”’ 

And even before 1848 we have Fichte, whose idea of community 
also extends to a demand for a League of Nations, and before Fichte, 
Kant, who from the absolutism of the law of right deduces the idea 
of a general and everlasting peace, a League of Nations, that will 
come ‘even for a nation of devils, if only they have understanding.” 
Hélderlin and Goethe mean more to the new Germany than to 
the former generation—not only as poets, but as thinkers and teach- 
ers. Something of this spirit finds expression in our new constitu- 
tion, the only one which expressly demands “Reconciliation of 
the nations to be taught in the schools.’’ The Prussian reorganiza- 
tion of the higher schools now expressly makes ‘“ Europeanism”’ 
the main idea of education: the common root and mutual inter- 
dependence of European cultures.’ 

7 Compare: The Reorganisation of the Prussian High Schools, Berlin, 1924, pp. 24ff. 


**If it is desired to use the great epochs of culture, exercising their influence upon German 
culture, as sources of education for the German nation, then side by side with Christianity 
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Another State (Brunswick) goes even further and exhorts the 
teachers of history to relegate wars to the background and to ex- 
plain to the youth that cooperation rather than the struggle for life 
is the law of animal and human societies, and that every nation is 
a member of the human family. 

But the idea of Right, and Right itself, only becomes and only is 
Might, when it is organized. The organization of Rightis one of 
the goals which new Germany has set herself. Wilson proposed a 
League of Nations in 1916, for the organization of Right. Germany 
was the first Government which accepted and agreed to such a 
League. Bethmann Hollweg in 1916 replied, approving the pro- 
posals, and Erzberger, in 1917, wrote the first book on and in favor 
of a League of Nations. In 1918* I founded the “German League 
of Nations Union”’ (historically the first organization of its kind 
in the world). I founded it because we knew that—no matter what 
the result of the war, and whoever the so-called victor might be— 
the time after the World War must belong to a League of Nations, 
a new organization of international relations and methods. The 
German Foreign Office drafted a scheme for a League of Nations 
with the help of persons whose names are known to you: Dr. Simons, 


and the preceding ancient order of things we must place, at least as equally powerful in 
its influence, modern Europeanism as it has developed in the course of the of the 
modern spirit since the Reformation and the Renaissance, scene, to the well-defined 
system of thought, in which to this day all fundamental principles which our 
modern culture have been formed. It is only by a study of this that the peculiar 
nature of the German spirit can be properly understood. Its rise was and 

ment, chiefly with France and England, both, however, conceived as the in uble 
entity they represent intellectually. For that reason we need an educated class 
which, es, of dealing conscientiously with these developments and problems, is also 
capable of leading us in this ‘Kulturkampf,’ this of intellects, which ultimately 
must after all lead us once more to a European synth of culture (unless we are content 
to believe that the West is doomed to destruction), in which we press forward anew, 
giving and receiving, to a new Germanism. The struggle between the nations is at the 
same time also a predestined union and communion in culture, and the between 
two different cultures always exercises also a certain subtle influence and calls for recip- 
rocal action. That this educational thought has not as yet been embodied in a special 
type of school, notwithstanding its importance, is due to the fact that the economic, 
technical, and positivist period now behind us was confronted by other tasks and problems. 
That is also why the study of foreign languages as imparted in our schools failed to wae 
the soul of the culture of other nations to the educated youth of the nation. ene 

is obvious that, having this object in view, the teaching of modern languages in our nhl 
will be determined, ruled, and governed thereby, much in the same way as the colleges 
specializing in the dead languages were ruled by those languages of antiquity. The de- 
velopment of the unified system of thought governing the nations of modern Europe has 
transfarmed to the very core every form of present-day life. One of the most widely ex- 
tended ruling forces of this modern European spirit is the habit of mathematical, natural 
scientific reasoning, which was one of the determining factors in forming ae idealism 
not only in Kant but in Goethe also. For this reason it was necessary t o a, and 
extend this mathematical natural-scientific reasoning considerably in the ‘nesieymeneat iu 


colleges. 
8 it is strange and significant that the very same date, September 10, on which I pro- 


posed and started the foundation of a German Union for a League of Nations, has become 
the historical date of the unanimous admission of Germany to the League of Nations in 


1926. 
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at that time legal adviser of the Foreign Office, afterwards Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, then, between the administration of Ebert and 
Hindenburg, Acting President, and now President of the Supreme 
Court (also President of the Board of Trustees of our “‘ Hochschule 
fiir Politik”); Dr. Gaus, now legal adviser of the Foreign Office, 
and, as you know, a pioneer of Locarno; Dr. Schiicking, the well- 
known expert in international law. 

There are many interesting features in this German draft, among 
others that the Congress of States therein suggested is constituted 
on the lines of the United States Senate, that is to say, that every 
State is represented on an equal basis, and that the suggested 
world parliament is constituted on the same lines as the American 
House of Representatives, that is to say, each State has its number 
of representatives in proportion to its population. An oligarchical 
council was not suggested in the German draft. The German draft 
demanded open diplomacy, independent arbitration tribunals, 
a non-political system of mediation and conciliation (carried out 
actually by the German-Swiss arbitration treaty 1921), instead 
of the political mediation set up by the Covenant of the League 
(Art. 12, 14ff.). 

German readiness to agree to the organization of a League of 
Nations was an actual fact at that time (from 1917 onwards)—based 
among other reasons on the recognition that it was a piece of Ger- 
man philosophy which was now to become a political reality. Ger- 
many remembered that the German philosopher Immanuel Kant* 
as early as 1786 created a League of Nations system, albeit a system 
of philosophy, a human ideal; a system that has now become a 
fact, a practical institution, thanks to the statesmanship of Wilson. 
German preparedness to accept a League of Nations was a fact at 
that time: after Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor Prince Max and, 
at Versailles, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau made application to enter 
the League. Then, between 1919 and 1924, there are five years of 
German scepticism in regard to Geneva, dating back to the rejec- 
tion of Germany’s application, to the combination of the dictated 
peace of Versailles and the covenant of the League of Nations, and 
finally to various decisions of the League of Nations against Ger- 

*Cp. Veit Valentin: Die Geschichte des Vdlkerbundgedankens in Deutschland (Verlag 
Engelmann, Berlin): Leibniz, Christian Wolf, Herder, Lessing, Wieland, Kant, Schelling, 
Fichte, Fries, Krause, J. J. Wagner, Fr. Schlegel, Novalis, Hegel, Ruge, Schleiermacher, 


Goerres, Gentz, Jean Paul, L. Boerne, Rotteck, Paul Pfizer, Friedrich List, Schaeffle, 
Konstantin Frantz, Planck, etc. All of them proposed a League of Nations. 
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many. Germany’s first faith in the League of Nations thus ended 
in disappointment, in mistrust, in rejection by public opinion. 
Nevertheless, our own circle of the German League of Nations Union, 
first and last and all the time, made it its duty to educate the Ger- 
man people, and to encourage the German Government in a League 
of Nations policy. We were and are convinced that Versailles means 
an end, and Geneva a beginning. Versailles meant war-psychosis, 
and Geneva means peace-spirit. You will find this difference even 
in the Covenant of Geneva: Art. 19 places the revision of Versailles 
under the League of Nations. This is the victory of President 
Wilson over Clemenceau. 

Now let us go from Geneva to another bi-national lake of Switzer- 
land, to Locarno. Even before Germany could become a member of 
the League of Nations she endeavored to exemplify and demonstrate 
this new conception of international relations, this new phase of the 
idea of Right conceived in the sphere of fundamental and theoretical 
conviction, by practical and political application. It was in this 
sense that Briand spoke of the moral membership of Germany in 
the League of Nations. I mean the Security Treaties, the ‘ Locarno 
system.” 

We are not interested here in individual provisions, articles, and 
paragraphs; all we are here concerned with is the system of Locarno, 
the ‘spirit of Locarno”’; the expression of a new mind, the intellectual 
and political initiative, and finally its historical significance, viewed 
from the standpoint of the past and intended for the future. 

The first fact to be dealt with is that the struggle for the Rhine is 
a political problem nearly two thousand years old in importance and 
effect—from the days of the Roman Empire and of the formation of 
the Germanic State onwards—and about two centuries old in impor- 
tance and effect in the relations between Germany and France. 
This struggle is the central problem of central Europe. This struggle 
had over and over again, for millenniums and centuries, broken out 
in the form of war and had never been settled. 

The second fact: for this, the oldest problem of the Europe of 
history, a new solution has been sought and has now been found, no 
longer in the antiquated form of alliances, which provide a false 
security and spread a certain mistrust which is dangerous; no longer 
in the antiquated form of a “balance” of power, which alternately 
menaces others or feels itself menaced by others; but in a new system, 
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mutually desired and created by all parties concerned, based upon 
mutual understanding and confidence, which lays down a rule 
prohibiting war, for the first time in the world’s history, and sub- 
stitutes mutual international protection for national self-defence. 

That is Locarno, the system and the spirit of Locarno. It is based 
upon the idea, not that the two sides expect to fight, but that they 
believe in one another’s good faith and good will and expect to agree. 
Locarno means a symbol of the new age; of the attempt at a syn- 
theses of nationality and supernationality, of nationalism and 
universalism. That is what Stresemann meant in saying: ‘‘ Locarno 
is not only a legal construction of a political idea, but the basis of 
a new system of the European idea.”” And Briand: ‘In consequence 
of these treaties we become and are European. The sectionalism of 
our countries is from henceforth abolished and extinguished.” Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the third of the Locarno trinity, the godfather 
of the Franco-German agreement, expressed himself in a similar way. 

The third fact: the initiative for such a conception of a new mind 
and spirit, for such a new form and order of regulations between 
nations, emanated from Germany, although by this initiative Ger- 
many acknowledged a status quo involving national losses in the west 
and in the east, the loss of national territories of the old Germany. 
But “material losses must be made good on the spiritual plane.” 

Compare 1871 and 1925: after the Franco-German War and the 
Treaty of Frankfort, Gambetta preaching revenge in order to regain 
Alsace-Lorraine, and now, after the World War and through Locarno, 
Hindenburg signing renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine in order to 
cooperate with France. 

This single fact attests more than any commentary the European 
spirit of this new Germany. As further evidence there are the arbi- 
tration treaties which Germany has concluded with almost all her 
neighbors. Germany is resolved to promote the World Court at the 
Hague, set up by Art. 14 of the Covenant, and to promote non- 
political mediation.’ 

1° This German mission was foreseen and forecast with prophetic insight by the poet 
Gerhart Hauptmann in his Festival Play on the occasion of the centenary a 1813. It 
is true that at that time Imperial Germany rejected this Festival Play. Republican 
Germany made it the Festival Play of the first anniversary of Constitution Day in 1920, 


in the presence of President Ebert in the former Royal Theatre, now State Theatre. This 
prophetic play thus describes Europe: 

“Not yet are you delivered.—You still bear the burden of the unborn Son of God, 

Europe's Prince of Peace is not yet born. The Saviour is not yet—though many temples 
have been dedicated to him. 

And yet, I see the distant dawn of the Day of Peace.—I see it—notwithstanding the 
intensity of the poisonous pestilence, of the sinister madness raging in the blood of Euro; 

Hauptmann describes the future of Germany, which, as Athene-Germany, speaks t us: 
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The necessity and possibility of a ‘Security Pact”’ was a research 
work of our Hochschule fiir Politik (School of Politics). Three days 
after the occupation of the Ruhr by the French, we formed in our 
Institute a committee to deal with the situation: Dr. Walther 
Simons (Chief Judge), Dr. Hans Simons (his son and the Director 
of our Hochschule fiir Politik), Dr. Preuss (the author of the new 
Constitution), Dr. Schiicking, and Dr. Riedl (the Austrian Minister 
at Berlin). The conclusion we arrived at was, that neither coal nor 
iron nor economic demands were the main problem, but a politico- 
psychological question, namely the French feeling of insecurity (a 
feeling expressed by the famous sentence of Clemenceau: “ There 
are twenty millions of Germans too many”’), that has no foundation 
in fact, but is nevertheless a political fact. So we tried to find a 
preventive medicine and we worked out, in the seclusion of our 
Institute, not a memorandum, but a formal treaty; a “Treaty of 
Security’’ we called it among ourselves. We submitted it to our 
Foreign Office. This draft went much farther than the Treaty of 
Locarno: while that treaty solved only political problems, our draft 
worked out also the economic cooperation of the powers concerned 
(customs, trade, transport). 

A characteristic feature of European development in general, as 
for France and England on the one hand and Germany on the other, 
is shown by a brief analysis of the course taken by the idea of security. 

In 1918 and 1919 a French memorial by Clemenceau and Foch was 
addressed to Wilson on the separation from Germany of the left 
bank of the Rhine, but rejected by Wilson and Lloyd George. 


“* Nevertheless, I feel with my whole Being, that I understand the meaning of the weapons 
of my Inner Being—of my mind and soul. These weapons are deeds of Peace and never- 
more the deeds of War. 2 

I desire Good and not Evil. 

What is War but stark murder? 

I call upon you to create a new warrior—a warrior who brings Life—not Death. 

Then will man be united with man, and peoples with peoples. Across chasms will they 
be united.—Loaded caravans will travel, laden with costly wares, instead of with the burden 
of dissensions. 

There, where I am and whither you strive—there is the light. 

Never separated, but forever united, we know nothing of War.—Thus does peace 
— among us; not here nor there—not limited by us, like an angel host, protecting its 
ruler.— 


No, our souls are one with his soul. 


We are not divided by language nor by stream nor by ocean. 
Those who have at heart the salvation of mankind cannot be parted by the gods or by 


the Unknown God. 
What separates mankind is Error—Error which alone lets loose Hatred and Ignorance 


and stark starvation. 
Mankind is not divided by the Divine which dwells within it. 


For the Divine is Eros. 
Eros is the Creator—the Generator.” 


[I am indebted to Mrs. Evarard Hopkins for this translation.) 
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1919. Treaty of Versailles. 

1919. French attempt at an Anglo-French-American Alliance 
against Germany. 

1922 and 1923. French attempt at an Anglo-French Alliance 
against Germany. 

1923. German initiative (during the occupation of the Ruhr, 2d 
May) and attempt at a Rhine pact, providing for arbitration or 
settlement by mutual agreement on the lines of the Bryan treaties, 
abruptly rejected by Poincaré (6th of May). 

1925. 9th of February. New presentation of the German mem- 
orandum at Paris and London. 

20th of February. Acceptance of the principle by France. 

5th of October. Beginning of Locarno. 

16th of October. Conclusion of Locarno with the historical 
statement, ‘‘ War is crime!” 

“Here and today begins a new epoch of world history—and you 
can boast that you were present at its birth,’’ said Goethe after the 
battle of Valmy during the French Revolution. Locarno is more 
than Valmy. Locarno is a revolutionary system of international 
relationship, a deliberate process, constructive and creative. 

In order to understand the realistic sound basis of the German 
philosophy of Locarno you must consider three facts about Germany 
and three facts concerning Europe: 

(1) No other nation is as devoid of natural boundaries as Ger- 
many: open in all directions, never and nowhere protected, and 
now even disarmed. 

(2) No other nation has as many neighbors as Germany, namely 
16: each single one of the larger ones superior to Germany by 
armaments and alliances. 

(3) No other nation has her co-nationals as dispersed as Ger- 
many: among 16 neighboring and adjoining States. 

Connect these facts about Germany with three facts concerning 
Europe, and you will have Germany’s fate and decision: 

(1) The Treaty of Versailles has divided Europe into more so- 
called national States than ever existed before (30 instead of 18). 

(2) Not one of these new States was built on economic efficiency, 
but on political prejudices. 

(3) Not one of these new States is a homogeneous State of one 
nation; each one is composed of various nationalities (minorities). 
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What do these hard facts and realities mean? For Europe a 
mutual interdependence, and for Germany that she is the inter- 
dependent centre of the European interdependence, the most 
insecure nation, the most internationally located nation. Germany 
is the centre of all European problems concerned—not by choice, 
not by fortune, but by geographical fate and even more since Ver- 
sailles than ever before. This geographical fate is the decisive 
political fact for Germany and for Europe. 

The Locarno system is already foreshadowed in another treaty 
with an Italian name, in the Treaty of Rapallo between Germany 
and Russia, in 1922, which ultimately led to the Berlin Treaty of 
1926. The only thing that Rapallo can be reproached with is that 
it was concluded in the neighborhood of Genoa, and at the same time 
as the Conference of Genoa: not its contents, nor its tendency, 
but only its time and place. Rapallo was the first conference since 
Versailles which began to assume the aspect of a peace conference. 
But mistrust still supervened. This mistrust led to Rapallo being 
misunderstood: as though the treaty were an alliance and a treaty 
of aggression between Germany and Russia against Poland and 
France. In reality, Rapallo was the first peace treaty: the first 
because it knew nothing about either victor or vanquished; because 
it was not a dictated treaty, but the outcome of negotiations and 
understanding on an equal basis; because it drew a red line under 
the account of the war, by mutual abandonment of war debts; and 
because it really established peace by mutual resumption of dip- 
lomatic relations and representatives in Berlin and in Moscow, in 
mutual good will, regulating economic relations by most-favored- 
nation treatment. That was all. But the Conference of Genoa 
collapsed because of mistrust, and we packed up our trunks. 

Not exactly the same kind of mistrust, but something similar, has 
now arisen on account of the expansion of the Rapallo Treaty into 
the Treaty of Berlin: once again, as though the latter were an 
alliance, and a war treaty. Precisely the opposite is the truth. 
Briand, too, assured the French Senate that Germany could not be 
reproached for having signed the treaty, saying: ‘It is an absolutely 
pacific treaty, and it interferes in no wise with the obligations of 
Locarno.”” The Berlin Treaty not only does not interfere with 
Locarno, but on the contrary expands, amplifies Locarno. Ger- 
many is the centre of Europe between West and East, a kind of 
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bridge. Germany expands Locarno from the West to the East. 
The Treaty of Berlin appears as a synthesis of Geneva and The 
Hague, of the policy of the League and of international law. Ger- 
many engages not to take part in any hostile actions against a peace- 
ful Russia; in which connection Germany, alone, has the right to 
decide whether Russia’s intentions are peaceful or warlike. And, 
inversely, Russia undertakes the same obligations as regards Ger- 
many. Both States secure to each other the conclusion of an Arbi- 
tration Treaty. On this, Mr. J. L. Garvin wrote: “If the League 
of Nations succeeds, there will be no great war, and meanwhile the 
agreement between Germany and the Soviet Republic not to nourish 
hostilities against either is no menace to peace, but its reinforce- 
ment.”’ Mr. Garvin adds, that ‘‘an offensive and defensive alliance, 
directed by the Kremlin chiefly against the British Empire, was 
bound to be rejected without a moment’s hesitation by so gracious 
a government as that to which Herr Stresemann belongs. The 
milder pact into which Germany has actually entered is legitimate 
from every point of view.” 

A comparison with the old Berlin Treaty of 1878 characterizes 
the progress of the new Berlin Treaty. 1878 led to the German- 
Austrian Alliance, to the Triple Alliance, to the division of Europe 
into two sections, to that system of alliances, armaments, and at- 
tempts at establishing “balance of power’’ which led to the World 
War. There is another essential difference between the Berlin of 
1878 and the Berlin of 1926: the former treaties were a deep and 
hidden secret, and this treaty is a world-wide open fact. 

What do these facts express? A new Germany and a new Europe; 
the problem of a new order of the community of nations and an 
attempt at a solution of the problem; a new system of international 
relations by new methods and by a new machinery. 

What was the technical procedure in previous conflicts? UIti- 
matum, mobilization, beginning of war. The precision and adjust- 
ment of that machine was such, that it had to reckon with minutes. 
One minute after the expiration of the hour fixed in the ultimatum, 
hostilities started, and the whole mechanism of alliance and arma- 
ment policy ran its course automatically with the precision of an 
elaborate clockwork. 

To lose no time—that was the watchword of that old negative 
method, so that the enemy may gain no advantage; in other words, 
to enkindle the passions and to fan the flames thereof. 
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To gain time—that is the watchword of this new positive method, 
to allow the tempers of the disputants to cool, to quiet and calm 
the passions. Consequently: round table, proposals, agreement, 
arbitration. 

Whereas formerly decisions made in a few minutes rendered war 
possible and necessary, now decisions which will take months to 
arrive at will render war impossible and unnecessary. Even Sera- 
jevo would not have let loose the dogs of world war, if at that time, 
twelve years ago, this new method conceived and born in post- 
war times, had been in existence. But the mental habit of that 
time stuck to the sovereignty of the powers which were eager not 
to give up their sovereignty, it stuck to the discrimination between 
great powers and small nations, so that a great power declined to 
meet at the same round table a small nation. The terrible success 
of prestige was at stake. 

Like Locarno, Geneva is both a system and a spirit, a machinery 
to settle the result of conflicts, and an atmosphere to avoid their 
causes. All through history, up to the World War, the statesmen 
of different countries had never come together regularly or learnt 
to know one another’s minds. Poincaré and Grey, for instance, 
never met Bethmann-Hollweg. Ambassadors used to meet after 
catastrophes in order to settle their consequences, but statesmen 
never met before a crisis in order to deal with its causes. Now they 
are becoming accustomed to meeting not occasionally but regularly 
to talk questions over before they become troublesome, to enter into’ 
personal contact, to develop mutual understanding and cooperation, 
as members of an International Parliament or Council. This 
method would have averted the World War. 

Humanity needs the experience of the World War in order to 
understand that it is necessary to avoid a repetition of its futility. 
Men needed the experience of a world war in order to grasp the fact 
that after a war there are no such things as victors but only vanquish- 
ed. In talking to Mr. Norman Angell about his Great Illusion and 
the truth of his prophecy, he reminded me that he had distinctly 
stated in his book that this prophecy would nevertheless not prevent 
war, as humanity at large and man as an individual only learn by 
experience, by their own sufferings. Or in a word of Prudhommeaux: 
‘We shall never abolish war till we have realized what it means.” 

Today the German mark is stabilized, and is the only stable 
currency of the European continent, while the French franc is not 
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yet stabilized. Germany, who lost the war, has won her new mark; 
France, who won the war, is losing her old franc. And furthermore, 
Germany is not by any means gloating over the predicament of 
France. Germany knows that her interests are closely bound up 
with those of France. German industry, trade, and export suffer on 
account of French inflation. Germany’s obligations in the matter of 
Reparations give her an interest in French economic conditions. 
Germany knows that her currency could only be established by an 
international community of interests, by inter-governmental assist- 
ance, by the Dawes plan, which I call a life insurance for Germany. 
That is its political significance; while its economic wisdom will be 
characterized by its flexibility providing for final readjustment in a 
new European atmosphere. This, Vice-President Dawes in his own 
characteristic way summarized, in the course of an interview with 
me in Washington, as follows: “The only definite thing about the 
Dawes plan is the fact that it is not definite.”’ 

One of these days France too will know that French currency is a 
matter of international community of interests, for inter-govern- 
mental assistance. The European powers will realize that “they hang 
together or hang separately.” 

In short, whichever way we turn, in every direction we see the 
same outlook of companionship in misfortune and fortune, the 
interdependence of interests of nations, and, conversely, the con- 
straint upon the predominance of any one nation by a commonwealth 
of many, whether it be the League of Nations, arbitration courts, or 
the linking together of individual nations. The fact of the matter is, 
this great world of ours has become very small. The times of Colum- 
bus, who took several months to get to America, are not the times of 
a Zeppelin airship, which only takes a few days. The times in which 
the transatlantic cable is becoming a trans-continental telephone 
_ have transformed the universe into one single homogeneous continent. 
New world-wide wireless has lessened old world-wide distances of 
oceans and continents. 

All that does not mean “‘internationalism.’’ There is no need for 
any nation to sacrifice its character, its nature, its note, its peculiar 
gifts, qualities, varieties. On the contrary, it is its duty to develop 
them, to improve them, in order to be able to contribute all the more 
richly towards the unity, community, and the vitality of all, to a 
polyphony and symphony. 
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This new Germany of ours is now more than ever justified in 
proclaiming the sentiments expressed in her National Anthem: 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles,” that national song of the 
democrats of 1848 which lays down the most beautiful principle of 
all: Unity and Right and Liberty. It was not mere chance, but 
imbued with a significant historical meaning, that the first President 
of our democratic republic—Ebert—proclaimed this expression of an 
1848 democrat, Hoffmann von Fallersleben, as the National Anthem, 
whereas before, during the monarchy, it was an occasional anthem, 
after and in addition to the Kaiser Anthem. By the way those words, 
“Deutschland, Deutschland iiber Alles” have frequently been 
misunderstood abroad and are still misunderstood. To us Germans, 
literally and spiritually, they simply mean ‘God save Germany” 
and ‘‘God will save Germany provided she is a Germany of unity 
and right and liberty.” 

As I said, there is no call upon any nation to sacrifice itself. Super- 
nationalism—universalism of that particular type—means renun- 
ciation of egoism and chauvinism and acknowledgment of the higher 
significance of communion, of cooperation. It means acknowledgment 
of the fact that the historical mission of our age will be to develop 
the antithesis of nationalism and universalism into a synthesis, a 
new rhythm. The new universalism is the consequence of general 
mutual interdependence of all, economically, politically, nationally. 
This new universalism acknowledges the individuality of the nation, 
but at the same time understands the community of a family of 
nations. 

That phrase of Briand, which I quoted, is also a saying of Goethe: 
“To be a good German means being a good European.” Another 
German, Adam Miiller, stated in 1806 after the German defeat: 
‘‘Not in the suppression, but in the greatest prosperity and develop- 
ment of our neighbors shall we find our own happiness. We will not 
live by exalting ourselves nor by boasting of our strength compared 
with the strength of other nations. We do not desire to progress by 
reason of their falling behind in the struggle, but as constant media- 
tors to secure our own and their common progress.’’ Nietzsche, too, 
said: ‘Europe wishes to become one. Every man of any depth and 
breadth of mind, who has lived during our century, has yearned for 
this great spiritual achievement, has sought to open a way to this 
new synthesis, has striven to realize in himself the European of the 
future.” 
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Today this new synthesis is not only a matter for the individual, 
and not merely a desire of the philosopher, but is also the goal of 
political leaders and a task to be performed by the nations. Similar 
ideas have always existed among all peoples, among all leaders 
throughout all time, but always at different times: once here or 
there, but never here and there and everywhere. That is the point 
today: the time is ripe, and the world also is ripe. The spirit of our 
age is at the same time the spirit of our world. The revelations to the 
prophets of old have become the common-places of the newspapers. 

That does not necessarily mean “Pan-Europe,” nor “United 
States of Europe,’’ not even a European Customs Union" for to- 
morrow or the next day, not a wide-reaching economic entente, but 
it does, at least, mean a removal of many artificial barriers that now 
impede economic intercourse between two or more group unions. 
It means the recognition of the necessity for common action in 
economic and financial problems, problems of production and con- 
sumption, transport problems, and so on, in which there is inter- 
dependence of interests and of States, a real and true interdependence 
instead of a supposed and false self-sufficiency, first of all, between 
Germany and France, then between other nations. The Franco- 
German relationship is the point of intersection of the European 
diagonals, the fulcrum of the European system. Franco-German 
Antagonism had divided Europe into two groups; Franco-German 
cooperation will create a new European cooperation. But economic 
cooperation will be possible only after a political agreement. Econom- 
ic interests can and will prepare a political agreement, but political 
confidence is needed before economic partnership. 

Let me tell you an experience I had in America in the train. I 
was preparing my lecture and was using a dictionary. A passenger 
recognized me as a German and addressed me. He was an American 
born in England, educated in Germany, and during the war he had 
fought in France. We talked, and he showed me a small book with 
a long title: “‘How to use human common sense in the best way,” 
written by a French philosopher (Descartes), translated and printed 
by a German publisher, read and lost by a German soldier on the 
French battlefield, found and read by this English-American soldier. 
Let us look upon the fate of this book as our own fate and aim: to 


Compare Europdische Zollunion, twenty-two articles, published by Dr. Hanns 
Heiman (Berlin, Hobbing). 
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use human common sense in the best way. That means not for 
destruction, but for construction, for cooperation. 

In conclusion, just a few words on Germany in the League of 
Nations. Here we have to distinguish between two problems. First: 
Germany’s work for the League of Nations, that is to say, to help 
develop it into a democratic and universal body. That the League’s 
present structure is not an ideal one many events have shown, 
especially the crisis in the spring of 1926. Nor could it very well 
be otherwise, because a League of Nations conceived and born in 
the period of war-psychology must bear the marks of a war child. 
The discrimination between victors and vanquished, great powers 
and small nations, must vanish. The principle of democracy must 
overcome the practice of oligarchy, not through moral menace, nor 
bargain, but through performance and conviction. 

And the second task to be performed by Germany is to represent 
and stand up for her political ideas in the League of Nations, in 
short, to strive for the Fourteen Points of President Wilson. In 
this connection I distinguish three main points: 

(1) Disarmament or limitation of armaments. We know that 
this is an extremely difficult problem, but here, too, Germany is 
an educational experiment. We not only have the right, but it is 
our bounden duty, to champion the cause of disarmament and to 
cooperate to the end, that, in keeping with the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations, other States, too, should 
restrict their armaments. We understand the connection between 
disarmament and security and know that the one is impossible with- 
out the other. 

(2) The minorities problem. Germany is the only great nation 
which is not yet a national whole, today even less than before the 
war. About twelve million Germans, all along the frontiers of 
Germany, are citizens of non-German States.% Germany is the 
country of the centre as well as the land of “irredenta’’ par ex- 
cellence. The new Germany renounces every kind of “irredentist”’ 
policy, of “‘unredeemed lands.”” She does not want any “release,’’ 
any separations of these Germans from neighboring States, or their 
incorporation in her own, but she champions the cause of cultural 

#2 The 80 million Germans who live in Central Europe are divided a 17 States: 
65 millions in Germany, 3 millions in Switzerland, the remaining 12 millions in neighbor- 
ing States: Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Danzig, Poland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 


Denmark, Belgium, Luxemburg, and France, and in the adjoining parts of former Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Roumania. 
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autonomy for German communities in other States, that is to say, 
the right of a section of the population to its own language, schools, 
and church, to its own intellectual culture. Germany conceives it 
to be her duty and takes pride in granting to the minorities in 
Germany such a measure of cultural autonomy as she herself claims 
in like manner for German minorities in the neighboring States. 
The new constitution expressly demands: “‘ Non-German-speaking 
sections of the people are not to be interfered with, either by legisla- 
tion or administration, in their free national development, least 
of all in the use of their native tongue in education, in home affairs, 
and in the administration of justice.’ True and fruitful nationalism 
is that which possesses a feeling not only for its own nationality, 
but also for the nationality of others, and for that which develops 
the national State into a State of and for the people, into a true 
commonwealth. A national policy such as that is the only one cap- 
able of insuring international peace. 

(3) The union of Germany with German-speaking Austria. We 
are convinced that the Treaty of Versailles and the principles of 
democratic self-determination do not preclude the possibility of 
the union of these two sections of a once-united German people, 
which were only separated from each other by the personal interests 
of the two dynasties, the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs. The 
dynasties have disappeared, the peoples have remained. That 
the road leading to this development and consummation leads by 
way of the League of Nations only, all of us know. The new Se- 
curity System of Locarno dispels all previous misgivings of the 
significance of this union. Such a united State of the German 
people would consummate the German ideal of the men of 1848: 
“Unity and Right and Liberty.”’ 

The new Germany vows allegiance to the ideas of the men of 1848 
and to President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. He who takes the 
trouble to compare the “‘Forty-Eighters” and the Fourteen Points 
will find that they do not contradict each other at all, but that they 
confirm and supplement each other. 

The Germany of today has entered upon its new path against its 
will and reluctantly, forced to make a virtue of necessity. But 
Germany has now found its bearings, and is going ahead along the 
lines I have tried to draw. We belong to that generation “ which 
strives from obscurity to light.” We remember a word of the Ger- 
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man historian Treitschke: “Happy the generation upon which 
cruel necessity imposes a high political idea, great and simple, 
universally intelligible, drawing all other ideas into its orbit.’ This 
new Germany is breathing, living, growing up every day. 

I spoke about economic experience and political consequences. 
That is for many, perhaps for most people, the road to be pursued, 
gradual development into a new attitude of mind, the turning back 
from the old ways. But it is not the only road, not even the safe 
road. Nevertheless, it is one road to the goal before us. Here as 
elsewhere the old saying still applies. All roads lead to Rome, to 
the Romeof international faith and good will. 

Developments seem to me to have run on the following lines. 
The long war came to an end and the so-called peace, which really 
was the continuation of the war, began with purely military methods 
of reasoning: military security, military occupation, military 
oppression. i 

Slowly, very slowly, economic calculation and consideration fol- 
lowed as a consequence of economic devastation, here, there, and 
everywhere, in production and consumption, in industry and trade 
of every nation concerned, not simultaneously, but one after the other 
with inexorable regularity. And, in the end, economic separation 
is overthrown in favor of economic cooperation. That is the first 
turning in the road. 

In other words, military reasoning experiences its ‘‘ Damascus.” 
The military Saul is converted into Paul. The military authorities 
disarm, converted by the possibilities presented by modern technical 
science. The economic authorities arm themselves, converted by 
the necessities of economic reorganization. But at first, they also 
act only in a spirit of private egotism and of merely national calcula- 
tion, of convenience, not of conviction. 

The military people are preparing the disarmament of the nations, 
political economists are preparing economic agreements. Military 
disarmament is not enough, economic agreements are not enough. 

What is needed is intellectual disarmament, intellectual agree- 
ment. “Man lives not by bread alone.” “It is the spirit that gives 
life.’’ Not only the calculation evolved in the brain, but a vision 
proceeding from the soul. Not the common need of all, the exhaus- 
tion of all, the solidarity of poverty, but the joint will to unity, 
community, and cooperation, to a new spirit. Not the false pre- 
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ventive measure of the Latin proverb: “Si vis pacem, para bellum,” 
“To preserve peace, prepare for war,’”’ which turned the armed peace 
to calculated war, but the constructive idea of the Latin warning 
that when one member suffers the whole body suffers. We learned 
both Latin quotations at school, but hitherto only understood and 
practiced the first and not the second. 

The need is great for such a new spirit within us, not the arrogance 
of the chosen nation, but humility in the service of mankind. “Le 
droit doit étre le souverain du monde”’ (Mirabeau). Not “right 
or wrong—my country!’’—not the right of judging in one’s own case, 
but the right of justice—by agreement and by arbitration. That 
spirit has arisen. That seed is swelling and forging upwards in the 
soil of every nation. Let us all be gardeners, watchful and diligent, 
with an understanding of the inexorable organic laws of life and 
growth, industrious and persevering, tenacious and patient. It is 
not the impatient will of man that leads from seed to mature plant, 
but the organic law of life. It is not organization that is the Alpha 
and Omega of everything, but it is organic force. Only he who knows 
the organism is capable also of developing it, or organizing the 
organic forces, as does a skilful gardener. International organization 
is necessary, but supernational spirit is vital. 

As yet the world resembles a solitude, a wilderness, a “ tohuwa- 
bohu,”’ empty, without form and void, desolated and destroyed. 
But already the spirit of creation is moving upon the waters, and 
a new world is being evolved, a new order out of the anarchy, the 
chaos, of the seething elements. As yet we are still in the dawn of 
the first days, but we feel a new atmosphere. He who has ears to 
hear, hears the beating of the wings of the seventh day: beyond 
the old chaos the new cosmos. He who has eyes to see, can see 
beyond the killing and errant Cain and beyond the malevolent con- 
fusion of the Tower of Babel a new spirit, the new spirit of Pente- 
cost, of the Pentecost of the man who is a citizen of his nation and 
a citizen of the community of nations, of the man who no longer 
reasons egocentrically but cosmocentrically, not only nationally 
but also supernationally. 

Let us, all of us, be filled, inflamed with this spirit of Pentecost, 
this will: the rising generation, the makers of the future—and, of 
the older generation those who have learned wisdom from the past 
and have vision for the future—for the benefit of the present and 
the future alike, for a better present and a securer future. 
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